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RELEGEOAS. 
M usieal Commentary, 


{Nore. Another passage in Leviticus has been 
wrongly noted, and we must pass it for the present. 
In the meantime, any friend reading as critically as 








he pleases, and if we have skipped or should pass by | they 


any which relates to music or musical instruments, or 
which relates to the subject generally, will confer a 
favor by calling our attention to such omission.) 


Priests blowing the two Silver Trumpets, 
and view of Mount Sinai. 


NES) 


ag 
vi ite bhi iN : 
Paes nS cn < 


Comments. 
The direction in the following texts for the making 


ef the two Tragpets, are a part of the divine instruc- 
tions which wefe delivered at the same time the feast 
of Trumpets was instituted, (Lev. 23: 24). Accord- 
ing to Ciark, it was the same month, Abib or Nisan, 
Otherwise, some might think there wax some discre- 
pency in the directi ms being given for the use of 
the trumpets before they were made. But there were 
doubtless various kinds of instruments in the Israelit- 
ish Camp at this time, which wer: breught out of 
Egypt, and trumpets amng the rest. Again, it was 
rfectly consistent, while instituting the different 
feasts, (Lev. 23,) to provide for the observance of the 
feasts of Trumpets, though the trumpets had not been 
made. We do not see anything improbable in eup- 
ing that the part of the iaw embraced from Lev. 
Bt Num. 10, inclusive, was delivered the same 


es x: 1,2.—‘‘And the Lord 
apake unto Moses, saying, 

Make thee two trumpets of sil- 
ver: of a whole piece shalt thou 





make them, that thou mayest 
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use them for the calling of the 
assembly, and for the journeying 
of the camps.” 


Here were to be two trumpets, for reasons given in 
the sub-added' comments by others. Make thee,] i.e. 
for the use of the congregation, of which Moses was 
‘the Law- -giver and head. Trumpets are usually made 
of brass—but these were to be made of silver, a pure 
metal—more easily kept bright and more beauuful, 
because (perhaps) more costly than brass. 

Of awhole piece.) They were to he made ofa 
whole piece—and why? either because their smiths 
would be likely to make them of two or three pixces, 
or else, being for divine use, they might indicate su- 
perior workmanship to distinguish them from brass 
trumpets, such as they already had. 

That they must have had trumpets in the camp, is 
evident from the fact that no particular direct:on is 
apes about how long or in what shape they were to 

e made. They were to be Trumpets, instruments 
such as the people were familiar with, except that 
were to be 
out of one piece. We conclude from this, that they 
had other (brass) trumpets, which were made, asa 
matter of necessity, from the nature of the compound, 
(brass) out of diiferent pieces—three at least:—the 
bell, body, and mouth-piece, Brass being malleable 
only to a small extent, could not otherwise be worked. 
The command to make thein of a whole piece, was 
doubtless to prevent them from making the silver 
trumpets of three pieces, like those th: y had ;—also, 
there would be a slight advantage in sound over even 
a silver trumpet in three pieces, owing to the solder 
be ng sofier than the pure metal. 





That thou mayest use them, &.] This we under- | 


stand to be given not as a reason, why che trumpet 
should be made of silver, but as one of the reasons 
why the trampets should be made at all. Brass trum- 
pets might have been used for the same purpose, 
though probably not quite so sharp and powerful. 

Things which were to be used in divine service, 
must be specially made for such u-e, and only used in 
the way appointed. The following verse defines a 
particular use: 


Num. x: 3.—‘And when they 
shall blow with them, all the as- 
sembly shall assemble them- 
selves to thee at the door of the 


tabernacle of the congregation.” 

And when they.) They i.e. the priests,—the two 
sens of Aaron, Eliezar, and’ Ithamar 
no more priests at this time. 

Blow.) They were tuned to the same kev, as is 
most reasonable, else they would make jargen, un- 
less tuned, the one on the tonic—the other on the 
fifth, which is supposing a littl: too much. They 
doubtless blew in unison, thus increasing the power 
of the blast. 


Crark says, “The necessity of such instruments 
will at once appear, when the amazing extent of this 
numerous army is considered, and how, even the 
sound of two trumpets could reach them all, is diffi- 
cult to conceive ; but we may suppose,that when they 
were sounded, the motion of those that were within 
reach of that sound, taught the others in succession 
what they should do ” 

“Josephus intimates, that one of these trumpets was 
always used to call the nobles together: the other to 
assemble the people; see verse 4. It is possible that 
these trumpets were made of different /engths and 
widensss, and consequently they would emit different 


made of more costly material, and) 





‘an alarm the 


tones. Thus the sound itself would at once show 
which was the summons for the congregatien, and 
which for the princes only.” 

This may be, thcugh we are more inclined to be- 
leve that they were both alike, else the command 
would have specified the difference The blowing of 
the single trumpet, was something like the drummers 
call, more rapid in execution and better adapted toe 


single instrument. - 
Num. x: 4, 5.—‘‘And if they 


blow but with one trumpet, then 
the princes, which are heads of 
the thousands of Israel, shall 
gather themselves unto thee. 
When ye blow an alarm, then 
the camps that lie on the east 


parts shall go forward.” 

When ye blow an atatm.} "Tire alarm prohably con- 
tinued several nis, isting of forcible mea- 
sured tones, in such an order of succession that they 
could be learned by the Priests and understood by the 

people. There is something fearful in the clarion 
cry of the trumpet, The alarm was not, as we sup- 
ey an irregular, fearful blowing of tre trampets, 

ut a peculiar Rhythmical series of notes, embracing 
the harmonics, always the same on similar ocea- 
sions, 

Crarke says, “Probably meaning, short, brahdi 
sharp tones, terminating wi h long ones, blown with 
both the trumpets at once. From the similarity in the 
words, some suppose that the Hebrew teruah, was 








i similar to tae Roman taratantara, or sound of their 
| clarion. 


Num. x: 6.—“*When ye blow 
second time, then 
the cumps that lie on the south 


side shall 4ake their journey : 


they shall blow an alarm for 


There were , 


their journeys.” 

And when ye b'ow an alarm the second time.) The 
same kind of an alarm as belore, repeated, “A single 
alarm, as above stated, was a signal for the eastward 
division to march; too such alarms, the signal for the 
south division; and probably three for the west divi- 
sion, and four for the north. It is more likely that 
this was the case, than that a single alarm served for 
each, with a small interval between them.” 


Num. x: 7.—“But when the 


congregation is to be gathered 





together, ye shall blow, but ye 


shall not sound an alarm.” 


The call, or blowing for the congregation to assem- 
ble, was more Jike an organ voluntary. Indeed, be- 
tween the two there ia a beautifal semblance. The 
two Priests, men of God, sounded in long—sometimes 
loud, and sometimes in subdued tones. And then the 
multitudes assembled to hear the commands of the 
King of kings—orderly—while the trumpets were 
sounding. And as they came together in one dense” 
mass of congregated thousands—the finale sound of the 
trumpets indicated the time for worshipping and at- 
tention to the solemn rites and ceremonies. There 
was eidently as much difference between the blow- 
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ing for the various occasions, as there is between Old | 
Hundred and Yankee-Doodle. There was doubtless 
as much execution in the blowing, as there is at the 
present day by the best players on the simple trum- 

et. 
r The Organ should be played while the people are 
assembling. The grand and majestic tones of this 
church instrument, in long—flowing and measured 
numbers and strains—style, grave, soothing, soft or 
voluminous, must be productive of a good effect.— 
The church bell toll on the holy Sabbath, speaks in 
heavenly accents to the heart that is in proper tune 
for divine service. As the multitudes approach—the 
sublime sub-bass of the organ, draws the mind into 
closer thought—passing into the sacred edifice, the 
thrilling harmonies from proper stops—under the band 
ofa player who understands his duty and feels the 
importance of his station, and endeavors to lead the 
minds of the gathering audience to the contemplation | 
of divine things,—strike the ear with a kind of un-, 
earthly sweetness. When all are seated—the minis- | 
ter in the pulpit, the organ leaves the subject in read- | 
iness for the man of God to proceed. | 


Nui. x: 8.—‘And the sons of, 
Aaron, the priests, shall blow) 
with the trumpets; and they shall | 
be to you for an ordinance for, 
ever throughout your genera- 
tions.” 


A most important consideration is presented bere, 
to which we wish to call the particular attention ol | 
the religious reader. ‘This music performance, for 
such it may with great propriety be called, was en- | 
trusted to men of the highest religious character. So 
was all the musical arrangements of the Jews while 
under the direct instructions of Jehovah. Alas for 
the Music of the church of the present day. It has | 
degenerated in kind,and as a general thing is no more 
under the control and care of the Minister, Deacons 
and church asa whole, than the vane on the steeple. 
They built the steeple and put the vane there and let 
it turn as the wind blows. They made the seats in 
the choir, and let the young and inexperienced, or the 
older and unprincipled fill them, and listen to such 
music as the follies of youth may adapt to the hymns, 
ard as the wind of fashi+n may breathe in the house 
of God! Is not this strange incense 2? The churches, 
¢o a lamentable extent are asleep to their condition, 
and ignorant as to the real course they should persue. 
Ifa minister change his sentiment he is discharged. 
But achoir may conduct as they please, and sing in 
any style, or what they wish, and it is received and 
nothing is done. There are, of course, honorable ex- | 
ceptions to these remarks in reference to some choirs. | 
Bat the conclosion from what we learn in the Bible, 
and from the dictates of religious common sense is,— 
that the music of the sanctuary should be under the 
control and guidance of religious men, and the whole 
subject not merely to the control,but under the foster- 
ing care of the church. 


Num. x: 9, 10.—‘And if you 
go to war in your land against 
the enemy that oppresseth you, 
then ye shall blow an alarm with 
the trumpets; and ye shall be 
remembered before the Lorp 
your God, and ye shall be saved 
from your enemies. 

Also in the day of your glad- 
ness, and in your solemn days, 
and in the beginnings of your 
months, ye shall blow with the 
trumpets over your burnt-offer- 
ings, and over the sacrifices of 
your peace-offerings; that they 
may be to you for a memorial 
before your God: I am the Lorp 
your God.” 


When they went to war, the trumpet was sounded 
in bold, commanding and spirited tones. This alarm 
was different from either of the others, so that the 
people well knew the meaning, and prepared for war. 

Un other occasions the trumpets were to be blown, 
on days of gladness and days of solemnity :—over of- 
ferings and sacrifices. On each of the various specifi- 
ed occasions the trumpets were to be blown in parii- 











| and the bread of life! 





cular ways—in a manner adapted to the occasion. 


“The distinct ways of sounding the trumpets were 
doubtless well understood beth by o and people; 
and th’s might imply, that the word of God should be 
rendered as plain as possible to every description of 
those who hear it.’’—Scort. 

On tne fate of the Trumpets. 

“Titus, after the overthrow of Jerusalem, A. D. 
70, had the golden candlestick and the golden table of 
the shew-bread, the si/ver trumpets, and the book of 
the Law, taken out of the temple, and carried in tri- 
umph to Rome; and Vespasian lodged them in the 
temple whic: he had consecrated to the goddess of 
Peace! Some plants also of the balm of Jericho, are 
said to have been carried in the procession. At the 
foot of mount Palatine there are the ruins of an arch, 


}on which the triumph of Titus for his conquest of the 


Jews, is represented ; and on which the several mon- 


|uments, which were carried in the procession, are 


sculptured, and particularly the golden candlestick,the 
table of the shew-bread, and the two silver trumpets. 
A correct Monet of this arch, taken on the spot, now 
stands before ne; and the spoils of the temple, the 
candlestick, the golden table, and the two trumpets, 
are represented on the pannel, on the left hand, in 
the inside of the arch, in basso-relievo. The candle- 
stick is not so ornamented as it appears in many 
prints; at the same time it looks much better than it 
dees in the engraving of this arch, given by Monfan- 
con, Antiq. Expliqg. vol.iv. pl. 32. It is likely that 
on the real areh, this candlestick is less in size than 
the original, as it scarcely measures three feet in 
height.—See the Diarium Italicum, p.129. To see 
these sacred articles given up by that God who order- 
ed them to be made, according to a pattern exhibited 
by himself, gracing the triamph of a heathen emperor, 
and at last, consecrated to an idol, affords melancholy 
reflections to a pious mind.—But these things had ac- 
complished the end for which they were instituted, 
and were nodw of no further use. The glorious Per- 
sonage typified by all this ancient apparatus, had, a- 
bout seventy-years before this made his appearance, 
The true /ight was come, and the holy Spirit poured 
out from on high; and therefore the golden candlestick 
by which they were typified, was given up; the ever- 
during bread had been sent from heaven, and there- 
fore the golden table, which bore its representative,the 
shew-bread, was now no longer needful; the joyful 
sound of the everlasting Gospel was then published in 
the world; and therefore the silver trumpets, that ty- 
pified this, were carried into captivity,and their sound 
was no more to be heard. Strange providence, but 
unutterable mercy of God! the Jews lost both tre 
sign and the things signified ; and that very people 
who destroyed the holy city, carried away the spoils 
of the temple, and dedicated them to the objects of 
their idolatry, were the first in the universe to receive 
the preaching of the Gospel, the light of salvation, 
There is a sort of coincidence 
or association here, which is worthy of the most seri- 
ous observation. The Jews had these significant 
emblems, to lead them to, and prepare them for, the 
things signified. They trusted in the former, and re- 
jected the latter! God therefore deprived them of 
both, and gave up their temple to the spoilers, their 
land to desolation, and themselves to captivity, and to 
the sword. The heathens then carried away the em- 
blems of their salvation, and God shortly gave unto 
those heathens, that very salvation, of which these 
things were the emblems! Thus, because of their un- 
belief and rebellion, the kingdom of heaven, according 
to the prediction of our blessed Lord, was taken from 
the Jews, and given to a nation, the Gentiles, that 
brought forth the fruits thereof! Matt. xxi. 43. Be- 
hold the Goopness and severity of God!"'"—[Crarke. 





The Art of Singing. 

The existence of an art of Singing, to be tauglit in- 
dependently of voice, taste, and musical knowledge, 
is hardly known to many teachers of vocal music.—- 
The formation of the voice is often left to mere 
cnance. Something is taught in relation to the style 
and execvtion; but how seldom are the powers of the 
voice clearly ascertained, and properly developed.— 
The cultivation of the volce essentially consists in its 
proper formation, delivery and development. Before 
this can be advantageously done, the pupil must be- 
come familiar with the elements of music, so as to 
readily sing at sight such lessons and exercises as may 
be required. The elementary principles of music 
should be required in classes in childhood, before the 
voice changes. During the time of the change, it 
should be but little used; but as soon as it becomes 
settled after the change, a judicious private instructer 
is indispensable to all those who wish to acquire the 
art of singing. [World of Music. 





Dr. Franklin’s Mother-in-law. 

When Dr. Franxtin’s mother-in-law first 
discovered that he had a hankering for her 
daughter, the good lady said she did not know 
so well about giving her daughter to a print- 
er; there were already two Printing-Offices 
in the United States, and she was not certain 
the country would support them! 
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Issues or THE Journat. Old Subscribers under- 
stand our potieys to new ones it is necessary to say, 
that we shall send them Twenty-four numbers for a 
subscription, and shall get them out as fast as funds 
will warrant. We would respectfully request all of 
our subscribers to make special effort to increase our 
list.—Cash will make our mill go; Cash will buy pa- 
per; Cash will pay journeymen; Cash will pay for 
new fonts of type ; Cash will engage the services of 
valuable ¢orrespondents; more cash will insure a 
regular issue. At any rate, subscribers will receive 
their pay in good measure, and in time according as 
they increase. 





G. W. Lucas. From the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, we find that Mr Lucas has taken quite a long 
step to Butialo. We are glad to see a notice of his 
musical efforts in that erty, and really hope that a pat- 
ronage will be realized equal to his acknowledged 
ability to give instructions in music. But very few 
if any men in the country have had the experience 
and success which he has in the musical world. As 
pa writerin the public journals, he is one of a thous- 
and,—an able man with the pen. The Second part 
of his Remarks" on the M. Convention,is looked for 
here with much anxiety by the friends of musical 
toleration and advancement. ‘The One-man-power is 
brokgn. Alas! for old Babylon that has increased 
herself by $15,000 a year in the “traffic’’ of music 
books, made of pillaged German and English tunes, 
which receive the name of a certain American au- 
thor (?) when they get into his book. Then hear the 
command, “Go ye my Teachers Class and sell MY 
books in all these United dominions—puff my name, 
and increase my wealth.”’ 





Important Explanation, 

As some articles have appeared written a year or 
two past, and some more especially of late a little 
unfavorable to Mr Mason's books, wHes COMPARED 
WITH OTHERS, it becomes our duty to explain, leat we 
should seem to be fickle minded. 

Articles and notices have appeared in almost every 
number for years past, which may have been taken 
as editorials, puffing in strong language Mr Mason's 
books. These, generally, were not written by our 
pen. They were prepared by a gentleman who was 
formerly a proprietor of this paper, and who hasa 
large interest in the sale of the above books. In 
some cases they have been so strong that we have 
erased and altered them, so that they have appeared 
as advertisements. Courtesy to this gentleman, rath- 
er than esteem for the books, induced us to let them 
pass. 

The reasons that make us feel it incumbent to let 
our opinion be known is, as we believe, that individ- 
ual popularity, monopoly and wealth, have been moré 
steadily aimed at, than the advancement of Musical 
Science; which we most solemnly believe, has little 
weight with some persons, except so far as it pro- 
motes the sale of certain books. This penurious bu- 
siness is the hane of Musical improvement, and must 
be corrected, or else nothing permanent and worthy 
in the minds of scientific and literary men will ever 
be done. 

All this business is perfectly understood in this 
city and in all the towns within thirtygor forty miles 
distant Humbugery takes best where people are ig- 
norant of facts, hence the circulars that are sent out, 
and efforts made, through penny-pockets, (i. e. those 
who will do a good deal for nothing, or consider 
themselves inspired on being allowed to kiss the 
Pope’s great toe,) at a distance. Most all of the 
choirs in the city and adjoining towns use other books. 
Some have long since discarded every thing that 
comes out “under the Sanction of &e." 
Some wire-workers who will fiddle for a farthing an 
hour, are duped into the “sarvice,’’ and continue to 
pull such strings as they are told. But the number 
is diminishing every day, so that a certain lafge man, 
who is notorious for other things besides music dab- 
ling, money catching, monopolizing, consumate sel. 
fishness and a long cloak of piety, expressed himself 
not long since, that every body was against him. 








N. Scituate. If the Postmaster will in- 
form us what numbers are missing, we will 
send them, 





L. M. Forsom. Mr Fulsom is now engaged in Lo- 
well, very succeésfully, leading a choir and teaching 





classes. © 
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New Singing Book. 

We understand that Mr Mason is now preparing a 
new Singing bovk, which is to contain a considera- 
ble quantity of Mr Zaner’s music. Having purchased 
of him several hundred tunes, Said book is to ap- 
pear in the summer, by the time the Teachers’ Class 
assemble, 

In this matter there appears to us a strange consis- 
tency. Mr Mason has in years past expressed him- 
self very decidedly against Mr Zuner, both as a com- 
poser, and as an organ st, using his influence, in cer- 
tain cases, to say the least, to prejudice choirs against 
the use of Mr. Zuner’s books. Now if Mr Zuner, 
because “an unconverted man,"’ cannot write good 
church music in one case, we cannot see how that 
coming out under Mr Mason's name as compiler, can 
make it any better. If it is to be ground over, it will 
probably come out with the same milk-and-water 
stamp of the “choir” and Boston Academy's Collec- 
tion, the sale of which, in our opinion, have depend- 
ed more on the unpuralleled eflurts of the publisher, 
than the instrinsic worth of the music. 

Nor do we think that by this curious mane@vre, the 
frieuds of Mr Zuner will be brought over to buy the 
new book. If such a contrivance has been resorted 
to to make a book sell, it is certamly not to be ap- 
proved. And it really seems that men of principle, 
would repudiate such a buvk, on the ground of the 
selfish po'icy in its compilation. 

So far as we can learn, the public seem to have 
been glutted with “the Choir’ “Buston Academy's’ 
“Psalmist,” and “Carmina Sacra,’’ ull being cast in 
the same mould of monotonousness. Any other book 
from the same source it seems to us will find a very 
great public current again-t it. 

We learn substantially, that a strong effort will be 
made te “make it go.” No doubt circulars and re- 
commendations will be scattered to the four-winds, 
and all the teachers in creation will be called on to 
use it. 





SANDERS’ SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Our friend Gates of the Marictta Intelligencer, O., 
says in notic'ng Sanders’ series of School-Book, “We 
have looked over this series of School-hooks, consist- 
ing of a Primer, Spel!ing-Book, and First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers, with much care, and find 
in them more to approve and less to condemn than in 
Pirie of School-books we have ever examined. 

e must here allude to the musical exercises in 
some of these, books—not so much to commend the 
special excellence of the selection, as to express our 
pleasure at finding any music in aseries of Schvol- 
books. We do not consider any school system coin- 

lete that does not recognize Music as a regular and 
important branch of instruction ; and we hope the in- 
gertion of some simple melodies in this series of 
bookx, will soon lead to the study of Music in all the 
Common Schools where they are placed.” 

Having nev‘r seen any of the tooks, we cannot 
judge of the Melodies interspersed in the books allud- 
ed to, but the idea is certainly an excellent one. This 
one feature in these buoks muct speak greatly in their 


favor. 





ORDER BOX. 

Bass-Viols, Deuble- Basses, Musical Instruments & 
Music of all kinds, we are able to purchase at a dis- 
count so as to furnish to those who may order them, 
on the lowest terms. 

Please to specify what is wanted, and when our 
judgment is not sufficient we can easily have an in- 
atrument selected. We charge only a small commis- 
sion, which makes it the best way for persons to ob- 
tain books and instruments, as they can be sent w al- 
most any town for a trifling sm. 





Hlonsdale, Pa, 


A correspondent from Honsdale, Pa., writes that he 
has lately commenced two schools there, and hopes 
to revive this important art which is now at a low ebb 
in that place. Honsdale lies between two lofty hills, 
and is withall a pleasant town; has about 200 houses, 
7 stores, two Academies, sixty students, and two 
schools; Population 1086. 


Tre Canp of the Rev. Exs Noyes, will be 
found in this number. We take pleasure in 
speaking of his literary attainments and of 
his ability and aptness to teach the Hebrew 
ina very thorough and successful manner. 
He reads the Bible in six or seven different 
languages, and is a tiuly worthy man. Some 
leisure time is devoted to the instruction of 
Classes in the Hebrew Language, much to 
their satisfaction. It would be gratifying to 
us, if this brief notice should secure him 
other students. 

Those who wish to study this ancient and 
sacred language, can do so with compara- 
tively little expense, and be accommodated as 
to hours cf recitation. 








Mr Hoyt, can send on what amount he may think 
proper and we will expend it according to order. 





The following, from the Portland Tribune, may 
wih much propriety be borne in mind by teachers of 
Music. If the sentiment is correct, what shall we 
think of a certain teacher of Music, whose groveling 
propensities quite often find utterance in both con- 
duct and words. 

Improper Lancuacr. Never use improper words 
or indecent language. It betrays a grovelling mind, 
and does not sprak well of the society you keep.— 
Such language offends the ear of modesty, and makes 
your presence an offence to respectable society.— 

rue it is, 

“Immodest words admit of no detence, 
For want of decency, is want of sense.” 


The young should early habituate themselves tothe 
use of language which is becoming at all times and in 
all places. A coarse and vulgar young man is loath- 
ed and abhorred by all—although for the sake of his 
relatives, he may be sometimes admited into respect- 
able society. Avoid, then, all expressions, all faint 
allusions to what is indelicate and improper; unless 
you do, you may early be tainted. 





Orvers. Itis not consistent for us to answer or- 
ders unless accompanied with the Cash. Our friend 
H . will please observe this and excuse our rule 
which we long since adopted. We will act as an a- 
gent to the extent of funds sent on. 


, J ’ 

Next American Musical Convention, 

The notice has not yet appeared. It will be holden 
in New York. We expect that our N York folks 
will furnish something in the shape of a Teachérs 
Class, a little superior to the baby lessons which have 
been given by the “Boston Academy,” aleas, Mr Ma. 
son, i.e, such lessons as are in this city and in Eng- 
land, given to children. We do not consider this any 
thing agaipst the lessons, alias, Lectures(!) (so called, 
to give them a large name,) but an expression on our 
part of their very small value and utter inadaptedness 
to the wants of teachers. 

The removal of the Convention away to N. York, 
together with a variety of reports which are in circu- 
lation, in evidence of which, honorable and respecta- 
ble men are ready to testify, we think will have a 
tendency to reduce the next class of the “Boston A- 
cademy,’’ to almost a mathematical nonentity. The 
death groans of the mere NAME of an Institution, 
have long since been heard. The humbugery which 
has been practiced under the name of The BOSTON 
ACADEMY, &c., is now pretty well understood at a 
distance. It is fair to presume, that young men will 
net come from the country, at an expense of $100 or 
more, on knowing that they will only have their ears 
tickled for a few days and be made tools in a degrad- 
ing sense, to sella man’s books and fill his coffer, 
while he would not lift them out of the ditch to save 
them,—unless he might receive a gain therefrom. 

A young man from Maine, ay an example, came to 
Boston to attend the class, looked on with all hiseyes, 
and listened with all the ears he had,—spent about a 
hundred dollars, and found in the end, that he was 
scarcely a whit the wiser than before he left his home. 
This is the history of most of those who have attended 
in yenrs past, and explains with a few exceptions: 
(the Tiiumb-men,puppies called here,) the reason why 
so few attend the second time. That amount of mon- 
ey would purchase a very respectable Library of Mu- 
sical works: For instance: 

Works American and English on Elementary 
Teaching. 

Works on the Cultivation of the Voice. 

Works on Piano-forte and Organ Playing. 

Works on Wind and Stringed tn-truments. 

Works on Thorough-Bass, Composition and Coun- 
terpornt. 

Biography of Musical men, and Misc lHaneous 
books—say $15 worth »f each kind. Here would be 
a bank of information, whereas wiiat is learned here 
in ten days, is at best, a mere smattering of science. 

Some gentlemen, coming from a distance with rais- 
ed expectations, on finding out the facts in the case, 
have taken a course of private lessons and returned. 
Most, indeed, of those who have attended,so fur as our 
knowledge goes, have found themselves so drained, 
before leaving, in paying traveling expenses and 
board, that they only had cash enough to buy a few 
sheets of Music,and then take up their “winding way” 
home. They can say that they have heen to Boston; 
bat the “Boston Academy.” of which they had such 
exalted notions, from an aerial Institution, vanished, 
on approaching the city, intoa Jackalantern, and 
when they put their fingers on it, as the sayjors do on 
the yard-arm, it was’nt there. 

Some there are no doubt, who in the first place, 
knew just little enough to think, that when they have 
gawked and squinted ten days, they are qualified to 
teach music. 

These remarks, though hastily penned,are positively 
true to the letter, and they are made with no unkind 








feelings to individuals, but because we verily feel that 


the evil is getting too great to be overlooked any long 
er. If they are true, we leave it to an enlightened 
community to say, whether it be not our duty to take 
away the maak. 


~ Communications. 


The Present State of Music in our Country. 

That Music as a Science takes no higher stand 
than it now does in this country, is not to be wonder- 
ed at, when we consider the utter incompetency of 
those who undertake to teach it. It is a fact—and 
one deeply to be lamented b every lover of the Art, 
that men are now employed to impart instruction to 
others, who are not only grossly ignorant of the sci- 
ence they pretend to teach, but even of the common 
branches of an English education. That Music can 
successfully be taught under such circumstances, is 
an idea at once shallow and absurd. In Germany, 
where Music asa Science is probably carried toa 
higher degree of perfection, than in any other part of 
the world,—Teachers of Music are thoroughly edu- 
cated in other departments of science, and then pre- 
pared for the Musiéal Profession. In our own coun 
try, the mass of teachers are young men from the 
country,—we speak not particularly of teachers of 
Vocal Music,—who with no foundation at all, other 
than what little they may have gathered together from 
a course or two of lectures, meagre enough in them- 
selves, as from the shortess of the time in which they 
are delivered, they of necessity must be,—enter the 
Profession at once. 

Another evil—and perhaps the grand source of al! 
the others, 1s, that we have no means, no Institutions, 
no Professors, to pruperty educate and prepare persons 
to teach Music as it should be taught. We needa 
regular Musical College, amply endowed, and certain 
requirements fixed upon for admission, and after a 
regular course of study, then a degree. The custom, 
which has been in vogue for the last few years, of at- 
tending a course ef lectures for some nine or ten con- 
secutive days,—during which a smattering of—noth- 
ing at all, in fact, ix acquired, ought to be frowned 
down by an enlightened community, as one not only 
pregnant with evil to the science itself, but also to the 
community atlarge. ‘To obviate these difficulties in 
part, the school recently es‘ablished in the city under 
the direction of the Editor, was designed. 

We have hastily thrown together these desultory 
remarks, merely to call attention to the subject is 


North Scituate, Jan. 23, 1845, 











Mr FH. W. Day, 

Dear Str :—Through the mercy of an indulgent 
providence tf am still in health, and endeavoring ty do 
something in the cause of Vocal Music. I have three 
classes numbering one hundred scholars, in different 
sections, and there seems to be a gradually increas- 
ing of interest in this region in favor of Musical edu- 
cation. I,as an individual, feel willing to do what f 
can to ptomate the cultivation of Musical science 
regard Music as one of the most efficient agents in the 
hands of philanthropists for the improvement of soci- 
ety. All alike acknowledge its power. The son of 
the forest listens to the simple songs of his tribe—and 
the haughtiest aristocrat seeks its softening influence. 
The Christian loves to chant the songs of Zion, and 
bright seraphs utter forth their glorious Anthems when 
sinners are brought into the fold of the Great Shep- 
herd. 

Good impressions may often be left in the singing 
school of which the conductor knows nothing.— 
Teachers should never be discouraged in their efforts, 
though their labors seem to be difficult, and prospects 
dark—We shall reap in due time if we faint vot. 

A. A. M. 





A Peep into Northern New-York, 

_— Falls, Feb. 17, 1845. 
Mr Day. Sin;—In cansequence of the scarcity of 
money in Northern New-York, | hav: not had such 
success since I last saw you as I could have desired. 
There are too many of those teachers who will keep 
for one dollar, twenty-five or fifty cents per lesson, 
and those too, who know no more about the leading 
improvements in music, and all no more fit to teach 
than I am fora Slave-h-lder,—I am sure 1 should 
give all the Slaves marching orderg, as those teachere 
ought to have; but because they Cin make a noise, it 
is taken by too many for excellent music. The stand- 
ard of Music, sir, in that section is yet low, and proba- 
bly will be, till a change in the times takes place. a 
have commenced my labors for one year, with pros- 
pects flattering. I have a class of young ladies and 
gentlemen, numbering about seventy-five,and propose 
to commence a Juvenile class on Saturday next in the 
afternoon, with prospects favorable. I have reserved 
a number of weeks near the time of the Mysical Cuon- 
vention, to be absent from my ehoir, with the inten- 
tion of spending some time in Boston previous to the 
Convention. D.N. B. 
Our friend will see something said 11 another column about 
the next Coovention. - ~ 
The 28th Congress terminated 28th Feb.—and John Tyler 
ceased to be President of U. 8., James K. Polk suceeded. 
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Sandwich, N. H. : 


A gentleman writes from Sandwich, “I have con- 
siderable opposition from Mr Mason’s friends.” We 
hope that he will write a little more particular in re- 

ard to the nature, kind and cause of this opposition. 
Didesis itseems extends into New Hampshire.— 
But why do Mr mason's friends oppose a teacher ot 
Music? Does he use another book? Or another 
System of instruction? We presume that he has in- 
dependence enough to act for himself, and because he 
will not bark when “ster-boy’’ comes from head-quar- 
ters, he is persecuted. 

Good people of N. Hampshire, be careful to whom 

ou bow down. Let merit alone and not monopoly 
be your guiding atar. 

We have marked paid to the subscription for the 
current year of the Journal of Music. 





Jocal and Instrumental, 


The following notice, from the Ohio Observer, we 
have thought would be interesting to our readers, and 
have copied in full. 


Summit County Musical Convention. 


This Covention met Jan, 2d, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment atthe last Meeting, at 10 o'clock A. M. in the 
Centre Church, Hudson ; came to order, and organ- 
ized by electing Rev. J. C. Hart, of Hudson, Chair- 
man, und A. E, Pratt, of Akron, Secretary. 

The previously arranged order of exercises for the 
day was then read, after which the Convention pro- 
ceede i to sing in concert till 12 o'clock, when the 
following Choirs reported themselves present: 

Tallmadge, Congregational Choir; Twinsburgh, do.; 
Middlebury, do.; Cuyahoga Falls, do.; Akron, Uni- 
versalist; do., Baptist; do., Episcopal. 

On motion, adjourned to the College Chapel, at 
balf-past one o'clock, P. M. 

Convention met according to adjournment, and by 
arrangement proceede! to sing by Choirs, after which 
a Committee of one from each Choir was appointed to 
consider the expediency of holding another Conven- 
tion, and if so, to select the place and time. ‘The fol- 
lowing Choirs now reported themselves present, 
ag by Delegates,) in addition to those named be- 
‘ore : 

A Choir from Bath; Cuyahoga Falls, Methodist ; 
Tallmadge, do; Cuyahoga Falls, Episcopal ; Akron, 
2d Congregational; Hudson, Ist do.; and College 
Choir. 

The Choirs now preceeded to sing in concert till 
4 o'clock, P. M., when the meeting adjourned till 6 
o'clock, P M. 








A Convention came to order at 6 o'clock, and after 
hearing the report of the Committee appointed on this 
business it was 

Resolved, That the Convention assemble at Akron 
on Thursday, Feb. 20, at 10 o’cluck, A.M. 

On motion, Mr J. H. Crawford was appointed 
Leader for the next Convention. 

On motion, Messrs. W. H. Dewey, A. Hibbard, W. 
T. Allen, and H. E. Pratt, were appointed a Commit- 
tee to procure some one to deliver an address at the 
next Convention, and also secure the presentation of 
resolutions touching the Science of Music. 

On motion, Messrs. J. Allen, P. Chamberlin, E. 
Castle, Charles Tappan, H- King and H.C. Crosby, 
were appointed a Committee of Arrangements for the 
next Convention. 

The Convention now proceeded to sing by Choirs, 
after which an address was delivered by Rev. J. C. 
Hart, of Hudson. 

Convention now sung ao in concert, after 
which, the following Resolutions were presented and 
adopted : 

Resolved, Ist, That Sacred Music should be taught 
as a branch of education in our Common Schools. 

2d, That Ministers of the Gospel should lend their 
influence and encourage the cultivation of Sacred 
Music within their respeciive charges and throughout 
the community. 

3d, That ae of Music and Leaders of Choirs 
should use their “influence to give to Sacred Music 
more of a devotional cast. 

On motion, the Convention returned thanks to the 
inhabitants of Hudson for their liberal entertainment. 
Also, tothe Rev. J.C. Hart, vor his services and ad- 
dress. Also, to Mr S. Wright, for his services as 
Leader. 

Oa motion, adjourned. 

H. E. PRATT, Secretary. 


Against the Seven Syllables. 

Bome say that a choir will flat from the pitch in the 
ase of the seven syllables, and that it is impossible to 
sing otherwise; such however, is certainly contrary 
to philosophy and actual practice. By far the largest 
+ omg er gen in New England, use the seven syl- 

les, indeed wedo not know ofa teacher among 
some hunareds who now uses the four syliables. 











In this city the use of the seven syllables is universal, 
and there are probably no better choirs or singers in 
the country than we have here. Vhilosophy teaches 
that we can sing the scale as well by /atoevery sound 
as by different syllables, and so far as the tunifg of 
the ear is concerned, la to each sound would be just as 
well. 





Extemporary Ornaments, 


Algaroti, a celebrated writer on Singing, says'— 
“A singer is rarely to be found, who, whether through 
ignorance or through an immoderate desire of pleasing 
hath either judgment enough, or inclination, to be 
confined to the subject of the composer, and will not 
depart from 1, forgetful of all decorum and truth.— 
Hundreds of common-place rhapsudists, and of rdicu- 
lous heads, who thrust in matter foreign from the 
subject, are to be met with, for one performer, in 
whom elegance and nature combine, and whose fancy 
is subordinate to his judgment.” 

Weber once gave a celebrated English singer a 
severe reproof for this kind of folly, at a rehearsil of 
one of his songs in Ober-n. The lady chose to in- 
troduce a roulade, not at all in keeping with the sub- 
ject, when she was stopped by the composer, who re- 
marked, “Dat is vary pretty, but itis not vat I did 
write.’ [Harmonicon. 

Things that do not Look well at a Concert. 

When the Singers come in, if any regularity is intended, 
they should each follow the one before, at about the same dis- 
tance: three or four feet. 

Be that as it may, they should not swing their arms, a little 
bent, and pass along stooping like an old man of seventy. 

Nor should they as they come in, look around on the audi- 
ence to see who is there, or whether there are any, or how 
many present. 

* When they sing, they should not beat the time with the 
hand, or nod it out w-th the head, or swing the body. 

They should not seem to be pleased with their own per- 
formance. They should think jittle avout themselves and 
more about the music. 

When they stand around the Piano, or if they sing without 
it, they should form a line or curve, and not stdnd zig-zag, or 
any how and no how 

As a “good many littles make a muckle,” so attention to 
small matters, give an air of taste and ease to a person’s char- 
acter, both attracting and praiseworthy. 








i Fron the Home Journal. 


Musie. 


BY JAMES REES. 


The Crarionet is much more modern than 
the Oboe or Bassoon, and was invented by 
Denner, an instrunent maker, at Nuremberg 
in A. D., 1690 Such are the diffi-ulties of 
execution upon the Clarionet, that three dif- 
ferent sorts are employed in the Orchestra, to 
facilitate the performances in various keys. 
One in A, serves for those in which there are 
many sharps; another in B flat, in like man- 
ner where flits abound; and composers some- 
times write for another sort, in C. Military 
Bands preset many varieties of this instru- 
ment, as well as of others. In its voluminous 
tones, at once round and so't, the Clarionet 
is unlike any other instrument, particularly 
in its lower part, which is in France termed 
le chalumeau. In Webster's Frieschutz are 
to be found some striking effects from the un- 
usual employment of these low notes. 

The Corno v1 Basserro, the tone of which 
is exquisite as an obligato accompaniment to 
the voice in a solo, is the contra alto of the 
Clarionet, and extends a fifth deeper. A 
model for the use of this instrument may be 
found in the Clemenz: di Tito, by Mozart. 

The Horn gives but a few sounds pure, 
free and open. Others are obtained, by 
placing the hand in the bell; but as_ these ar- 
tificial tones are sometimes the most frequent 
wanted, crooks have been invented, which, in 
lengthening the tube, put the horn in a differ- 
ent key. Yet, notwithstanding the ingenuity 
of this method, composers, in particular modu- 
lations which do not afford time to change 
the crooks, are obliged to suppress their horn 
parts. This instrument is precious for the 
variety of its effects, and its equal capacity 
for the®®xpression of tenderness or of violent 
passion, The art of combining Horns is a 
modern resource, which has been wel! devel- 
oped by Weber, among others of the German 
school. 

The Trumpet is the soprano of the Horn, 
to which it sounds the octave above. It is 











less extensive, hiving none of the artificial 
sounds which inthe later are produc d by 
the hand, and its quality is more si!very,cloar 
and pevetratiig. Additiona! tubes, or c:ooks 
as they ae cal'ed, modify the intonation of 
the Trumpet, as they do in the Horn, though 
the sh pe of the former has undergone vari- 
ous alervions, The ancient mod] is the 
one now g nerally sdopted, 

The TromBone is of three sorts: Alto, 
Tenor and ass. It is capa! le, ly means of 
aside, which shortens or lengthens ‘he tube, 
to give al its notes in open sounds. In brass 
ins ruments, grea’ prac'ice is necessary,to ac- 
qui-e what is ca led the tongue'ny; and in the 
proper application of the ‘ips to the mouth, 
pece, nitural qual fications as well as labor 
are roqvisre to acqureamastery; for in 
so ne persons the conformation of the lips is 
an lisine. ble impediment to good perform- 
ance, . 

The Piano-Forre, which has snperseded 
the Harpsichord, has a grea'er strength, ful- 
ness and duration of tone. Grand Piano- 
for'es, us d as Concert instrumen's, have the 
greatest comp ss and streng!), The common 
compass at prese:t, 1s six octaves, 

The Pitino was invented by Christian Got- 
tlieb S hoeder, of Hohensteia, in Saxony, 
about A, D. 1740. 

Ano her writer states that “:he Piano-forte 
was invented in London,about 1766, by Zum- 
pt, a German. 

Tne Lyre, the Harp, the Flute, and the 
Violin, were known to the Romans. The 
Lyre of the Greeks was the Harp oj the mod- 
erns; and the Viol, and Vielle of the middle 
ages, is the modern Viol. 

Pythacoras is said to have inven‘ed Har- 
mouie strings, in consequence of hearing four 
Blacksm.ths working with hammers in har- 
mony. 

IJavid composed songs and hymns to God 
of several sorts of metre; some of those of 
which he made were tri-meters. and some 
wee penta-metres; he also made insiruments 
of music, ani taught the Levites to sing 
hymns to God, both on that called the Sab- 
bath day and on other days of festivals.— 
Now the construction of the instruments was 
thus: The Viol was an instrument of ten 
strings, it was played upon with a bow; the 
Psaltery had twelve musical notes, and was 
played upon by the fingers; the Cymbals were 
large and broad instruments, and were made 
o! brass. [Josrruus, 


A Card. 


REV. E. NOYES, who has for some months past been 
teaching Hebrew in this city, is about to form a new class in 
the study of this interesting language.—Mr. N.pledges himself 
to teach the principles of the Janguage, so that the studemt 
will no longer need the aid of a teacher, in two months time, 
Those who would like to enter the Class, are invited to call 
upon him as soon as may be convenient at 

No. 79 Lowe cv Street. 
Mar. 20. 


Printing and Stereotyping. 


Almost every variety of 


JOB AND CARD PRINTING, 


MUSIC STEREOTYPING 
& BEC PaCP ES =A 4PEE ES 6 
Done at the Office of the Journal of Musie, 
On as Low Terms as elsewhere, and in execution 
inferior to none. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Fortunate Recovery. A young lady 
of Philadelphia, a few days since, picked up 
a pocket-book in Fourth sireet, near Market, 
which she had reason to suppose to have been 
just dropped by a gentleman passing by. She 
inquired of the gentleman, who proved to be 
a merchant from Tennessee, if he had lost 
anything, to which he, with some surprise 
at the inquiry, replied in the negative. The 
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youn : la ly r-p-aed her inquiry and suggested 
that he should satisfy hi nself by examining. 
On doi g ths, he sudden’y started and de- 
clave! himselfaruned man, for he had lost 
his picket-book. ‘Th> book was then handed 
to hin by the ladv. On recovering which the 
gratitude of the stranger was unbounded, and 
on the young lady's po itively refusing to ac- 
cept a portion of the lost money, he insisted 
upon presentins her with a gold watch, which 
was declined. The strang> merchant, how- 
ever, f»rced upon the lady two notes of twen- 
ty dollars each, being all the loose money in 
his pocket. The pocket-book contained ten 
thousaad! [ Mail. 
[For the Journal ef Music.] 
Tit for Tat, 
Dem. Good-mo ning neighbor Whig, 
How do you do to-day? 


What is it makes you look so pale, 
Is any thing to puy? 


Whig. O yes! my friend there is, 
llave you not heard the sound 
‘That's now a floating om the breeze, 
How Whigs are all put down ? 
Do you not hear the guns 
From every Loco's nest, 
Declaring how the battle 's gone 
*Gainst Henry of the West? 


Dem. 0 yes, I heard 'em roar 
An hour before ‘twas day, 
But little did I think 'twas Polk 
A Pokeing into Clay ! 
When | tirst heard the guns, 
It really made me shiver, 
For f expected I must run 
Again up to “Salt river.” 


Whig. ©, no! dismis: your fears, 
For Polk has gained the day, 
And so for us the next four years, 
You all at home may stay. 
You know four years ago, 
We sent you up Salt Creek, 
But did not think you d manage so, 
As to return so quick; 
But as you have yot home, 
We'll take our turn you see, 
And by the time that Polk is done 
You'll look as pale as we, 


Dem. Sir, now give me your hand, 
We'll talk no more of that, 
And if James Polk does lead the band, 
We'll call it Tit for Tut. 
Jour. 
Jan. 6th, 1845. 











Bavries Mecpartment. 


{For the Journal of Music.) 
ORIGINAL. 








A DREAM. 

It was a fine sunny afternoon in summer, when I strayed 
far from the habitations ot men, and seated myself, sad and 
dejected in a shady dell on a moss covered rock, which seem- 
ed designed especially for those who might chance to visit this 
Sequestered spot. The spreading branches of a venerable 
eak, afforced a cooling shade from the scorching rays of the 
gun. At my feet flowed a sparkling rivulet whose gentle 
murmurs, unconsciously lulled me to sleep. ‘Thus reposing in 
this silvan retreat, before me appeared a bright angelic form, 
and in sweet and gentle accents thus addressed me: “Why 
art thou thus cast down and depressed? Listen to me and I 
will point you to the true source of happiness.” “My name,” 
said she, “is Religion, 1 reside in the habitations of pleasant- 
ness, and all my paths are peace. If you wiil come with me, 
you shall dwell in a realm of purity and light, whose peaceful 
qansions, sin or sorrow ne’er invade.” 

“Look,” said she, pointing towards the sky. As she spoke, 
@rains of heavenly music filled my ears, and looking up, I 
beheld a bright throng of angelic beings, clothed in robes of 
snowy whiteness,having in their hands harps, upon which they 
made music of exquisite sweetness. “These” said she, “were 
ence like you, weary wanderers in this vale of tears. They, 
tike you, sought happiness in the pleasures of this transitory 
world ; which only left an aching void. They never found 
true enjoyment, till they followed my directions, and entered 
my paths. Now they are bright and spotless beings, their joy 
aad happiness is unspeakable and unending.” ‘Come,’ said 
tho, ‘will you not go and form one of their number, and share 
weir joys?” As she thus spoke, she held ont her hand. And 
@ I was about to accompany ber, my slumbers broke and be- 
bold it was a dream. 

Cuarrzstows, Mass. 


WCE IN REAL LIFE, 


‘ently occured in the Mary- 
mpsey, a young and inte- 
© support of an aged mo- 
mary for the purpose of 

e removal of a dropsi- 

‘d the form of a large 


A romant 
lebone Infir 
resting girl, 
ther, had ge 
undergoing ‘ 
cal complai ri 
tumour. She was wart » paintul and even 
perilous nature of the « sut she expressed 
her resolution to submit r to the ardent 
wish that her life might be r her mother’s 
sake. The operation was ’ performed in 
the presence of her mother ar ‘minent med- 
icalmen, [t lasted two hours . tinutes, and 
the magnitude of the tumor may . d when it 
is stated that it contained no less u llons and 
a half of water. Notwithstanding i id pain- 
ful operation, singular to relate, this 1 never 
uttered a single cry. Butat the conclus ars were 
observed rolling down her cheeks, and being desired 
not to shed them, she replied that “they were lears uf 
yoy at her freedom from the incubus w ich had so 
long afflicted her.’ As she appeared to be in a sink- 
ing condition, the medical gentlemen, upon a con- 
sultation, deemed a fresh infusion of blood into her 
veins absolutely necessary. On making inquiries as 
to whom they could procure to provide the blood, it 
was ascertained that two men were in an adjoining 
room, one twenty-five, and the other between thirty 
and forty years of age, anxiously awaiting the issue of 
the operation. Believing then, in the first instance, 
to be relatives of the poor girl, they were ushered in- 
to the room, when it turned out that the oldest was 
her employer, fur whom she worked at shoe-binding, 
aud the other a journeyman in the same employ, both 
devotedly attached to the unfortunate girl. 

On being made acquainted with Ler state, and what 
was required to be done for the patient, they both 
simultaneously volunteered t» supply the blood from 
their veins. Much bitterness of feeling and conten- 
tion between them ensued as to which should do so, 
which was put an end to by the decisions of the sur- 
geons in favor of the youngest, who, baring his arm, 
with great energy, exclaimed, “that he was willing 
to lose the last drop of bluod to save her Ife.’’ The 
blood was then carefully infused from his arm into 
the veins of the poor sutierer,tll the young man faint- 
ed from his loss. On this taking place, the elder lov- 
erimplored permission to supply the remainder, but 
the girl recovering, it was deemed unnecessary. ‘The 
poor girl began tu inpreve, and great hopes were en- 
tertained of her recovery, bat unfortunately these 
hopes were blasted, for, unknown to the surgeons,she 
was found to be afflicted witu a severe diarrba@a,which 
increased until it became a confirmed case of cholera 
from the etleets of which she died on the filth day af- 
ter the operation. She wass-nsible to the last, and 
the death-bed scene is represented as truly affecting 
She expressed a wish to see the young man who had 
lost his blood for her, kissed him, bade him cut off a 
lock of her hair, and begged of bim to be kind to her 
mother. She then entered into prayers with the Rev. 
Mr Moody, the Chaplain to the work-house, and in 
the midst of it expired. [Ladies Garland. 


PRESENCE OF MIND IN A LADY. 

We arrived at a place on the shores of the lake, of 
which I have spoken as affording the finest views of 
it, rather sooner than I intended, as I was now better 
acquainted with its path ; and Mrs. D., being stationed 
where she should best see the immense flocks of birds 
flying towards its wooded banks and islets, one of 
the Malays, who was, as usual, on the lookout, came 
to inform me that there was a large flock of water- 
fowl swimming about, close to the shore on the other 
side of a path jungle that extended quite down to the 
water’s edge. I, therefore, begged of her to remain 
where she was, as 1 wiehed to shoot some of them for 
next day’s dinner. Mr. S., and both the Malays, 
without my being aware of it, (indeed, we had no 
apprehension of danger in any shape of moment,) 
followed me, so that she was left with the horse- 
keeper only. MrS. and f{ almost immediately after 
fired at the birds, but had no sooner done so than a 
large and most fierce-looking Buffalo,which,unknown 
to us, was in the patch of jungle, rushed furiously out 
of it, and the instant he saw Mrs. D. he ran headlong 
ather and her borse! Fortunately, she did not lose 
her usual extraordinary presence ef mind; but enatch- 
ing a large Umbrella from her Horse-keeper, who did 
not, as might have been expected, run away, she sud- 
denly opened it in the creature’s face, which so fright- 
ened him that he turned round and fled! As he was 
just going off I made my appearance from the opposite 
side of the jungle, but only in time to send the dog af- 
ter him. In place of being alarmed, as any one else 
would have been, Mrs. D. was apparently delighted 
with the adventure. [Colonel Cambeli’s Ceylon. 








The plainer the dress, with greater lustre 
does beauty appear. Virtue is the greatest 
ornament, and good gense the best equipage. 








The cheap Posiage law will be published in next mumber. 
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Seconp Part or tHe Musicians Companion, con- 
tainng 36 sets of Cotilons, arranged with figures;and a large 
uwaber of Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, Hornpipes, Con- 
tra Dances, Songs, &c. Several of which are in three parts, 
First, Second, and Bass, for the Fiute, Violin. Clarinet, 
Bass-Viol, &c. containing in all, over 400 pieces of music, 

more than 100 of which are original. Compiled by Evtas 

Hower, Jr. Price one dollar. Published by. Howe & Tot- 

MAN, 64 & 66 COURT Sr. 

The title page of this book as above given is quite ful] and 
complete. It is got out in the common singing book form, 
and contains 152 closely printed pages. ‘This book is well 
adapted for small Bands and private use for a few players.— 
There is a great variety of music, aud in this form it comes 
very cheap. ALSw: 

Tue Amateur’s Sona Boox, Complete in one vol- 
ume, containing a large collection of popular Sentimental, 
National aud Comic Songs, set to Music on two parts, First 
Treble and Bass. By an amateur. 

This book contains about 150 Song ‘Tunes with words, em- 
bracing a great variety of Sentiment. The first as they stand 
in the Index are as follows:—Am I not fondly—Away with 
Melancholy—Auld Lang Syne—Araby’s Daughter—Barba- 
ry Allen—Bay of Biscay, &e.—Price about 50 ceuts. 


The Liserty Misstrer, By Geo. W. Clark, Pub- 
lished by, &c.—A short title which means much. This16mo. 
volume ot Muarc and Poetry adapted, embraces 184 pages. The 
melodies are sume of the sweetest and hest of popular songs and 
sentimental p eces, also a considerable number of the author's owa 

composition, They are arranged in two, ‘hree, and some in four 

parts. Thesentinent of the poetry ts entirely Anti-Slavery. Here 
are the somes of the Slave, and the touching appeals and moving 
numers o! the able-t pens. The author has been very happy an his 
selection of matter and music, which might he sone improved in the 

Harmony. It is certainly a beautiful volume,and we should be glad 

if it were in the hands of every singer aud friend of homaatty at 

the North and at the South. 





A Treatise vpon THE Diseases ann. Hyciena or 
the Organs of the Voice. By Colombat De L’isere. Chevalier ef 
the Royal order of the Legion of Honor. Doctor of Medicine, 
founder of the Orthophonic Institute of Paris, fur the treatment 
of all vices of speech. diseases of the voice, &c. Translated by 
J. F. W. Lane, M.D. Boston. Otis Broaders & Co. 1845. 
This is a volume of 212 pages, and contains an abundance of facts 

and taformation, relating to the voice, particuliriy to singers, such 
as torender it an almost invaluable treasure. So much we do not 
o'ten say of abook. It contains a number of well executed wood 
engravings, illustrative of the vocal and singing organs: point« out the 
various diseases to which singers aud speakers are liahle, and the 
remedies, the uses and abuses of the vocal organs—modes of devel- 
opment, with rich and importaut advice to siugers and teachers ef 
music. 

We certainly have never seen a work of the size that in our opin- 
ion would at all compare with it in point of real value to singers. 
1t should certainty be in the hands of ov ery learner and every per- 
former. $5 ood he wel! spent, if it could not be obtained tor less, 
18:0. form,—seils for about 75 «ts. 


Over tHe Sea, From the Romance of Angela; 
words, hy F. A. Durwage, Esq. Melody by N. G. Arranged for 
the Piano-forte. Bosten. Published by Howe & Tulemaa, 54 & 
56 Court st. 

A very preity, tasty song in the key of G,—two paces. The 
a and accompaniment are wot difficult—rather eaay om the 
whole. 

Messrs. Howe & Toleman, are new Music Dealers, and have com- 
menced business under circumstances quite favorable. They have 
already issued a variety of Music books,and bid far to compete well 
with thei: neighbors in the trade. 


The May Queen, Cantata in three parts, Poetry by 
Alfred Tennyson. Music composed and most cordially dediv ated 
to his friend, Lewis Langlord Clark, Esq. of New York, by Wm. 
Dempster. Part tst represents the May ueen full of joy, &c. 
Part 2d, New Years Eve, in converse with ber mother, &c. 

Part 3d, Pictnre of Spring in all its beauty 

Part 1, before us, contains seven pages of music, written in the key 
of G Mr Dempster is well known as a distinguished composer and 
arranger of music of this kind. This is a successful effort. Tho 
melody is spirited, lively and characteristic . 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 11. Washington Street. From the 
number it will be seen, that Mr Ditson has removed ten doors north 
of his old stand, He as enlarging his business by the importation of 
the most popular foreign music. The new store ts fixed up in fine 
style, _ we doubt not that friends and purchasers will be kindly 
received. 

Juvenile Singing Schools, 

1845. SINGING BOOKS for Juvenile and Sabbath Schools, 
new edition, 200 tunes of a!! varieties—330 hymns and songs. 

Davins Harr, by H. W. Day. For sale by Howe & Tuleman, 
Oliver Ditson, and the booksellers generally, 83,50 per doz. 176 pp. 
16me, 


>? DAVID'S HARP, a new and beautiful 
edition just out of press. This is the most popular 
Sabbath Schoo! Singing Book, ever published in the 
country. We recommend it to all teachers and Su- 
perintendents. (7 For Sale at the Book Stores. 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
C. FE. HALE invites the public attention to the 
splendid colored miniatures recently executed at his 
studio, 








No. 109 Washington St, 


By the aid of new chemical agents most splendid results are sb- 
tained; and multitudes, are being delighted daily, at the astonishing 
perfection, to which, ia peint of delineation, boldoess, and unerring 
truthfulness this art has so suddenly attained. 

In an instant, as it were, upon the shining silver surface, ix por- 
trayed, the laughing e of joyous youth, with all its ex- 
pressive sweetness and ruddy freshness. Frow the most aged to the 
veriest child, it is equally applicable as the unerr'ng delineator of 
life. Delay not then, as oppertunity shall present, to secure t, 
3, or 6 of these mementes of Ite. which, under the trying circum 
stances ef Gnally separating friends, ao price can purchase. 

Apparatus ef the most approved consiruction, together with steck 
of first quality, and ‘atrnled furnished to order. 


UF See two pages of “Glees for the Millions,” im 
thie number: alag, two pages of the same populac 








book in our last. 
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THE SINGING SCHOOL 
STAFFS AND CLEFFES. 


Different voices can execute more sounds than can be indicated in 
pitch on one Staff—hence another Staff is used. The upper Staff ir 
indicated by an arbitrary character called ruz Treste Crerr, ma 

Ze 


The lower Staff is indicated by this character:— — 





thus: 


The two Staffs when written together stand thus:— 
Treble Staff, 

















L| 
a> 


Bass Staff. 








0” 











The character drawn across the two Staffs is 
shows how many parts are sung or performed tog 

On the Treble Staff, high parts are written, i.e., parts for persons 
who have high voices. Lower parts are written on the Bass Staff. 


EXPLANATION tic SIGNATURES. 


We have hitherto given no particular names to the Lines and 
Spaces of the Staff, or the five lines on which musical characters are 
written. Nor would it be necessary for a Vocal performer, if the 
Positions of the Scale were indicated 

The Flats and Sharps at the beginning of tunes are called the Sig- 
natures, i.e., they indicate where do is to be found, as we shall now 


explain. 
Letters on the Staff. 


The Lines and Spaces of both Staffs are known by Letters, which 
in their Natural Posi'ion, exac'ly correspond with the First Position 
of the Scale on the Treble Staff, as will also be seen. The Letters 
never change their places, i. e., they are stutionary on the Staff. 


Ta SS’ EH" 2D Be A 
Position of the Letters on the Staff. 


The Notes indicate the situation of the Letters. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 2 3 4 
Cc D EF G A BC D E F 


. Brace, and 


> 
































> RT RL TTR TST STE 
—__—__—_—_—__—_————-6 T-4- iepipdaberandadediene 
— AE FR LANNE ATIC A a 9PM 8H Fe AE SOL Hn To 

ee ee 
cent nite cee OE PONS SS BOE 
, on a ie EAE ak ORR LF Tap Riana ene 
NE CRT TE AAD, MOOI ORCL ERTIES 9 


cB A G FE Dd CRB A G 
8 7 6 5 4 3 2 . 6 5 


The Half-Steps, come between E and F, and B and C. When 
there are no Flats and Sharps at the beginning, the Scale is in the 
First Position, in the Treble Staff, and in the Sixth Position on the 
Bass Staff, as seen above. 


SIGNATURES BY SHARPS. 
Signature of One Sharp or key of G,a 
5th above C. ) 
G A BC D E #F G 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


When there is one Sharp, or when F is Sharp, Do is on G. 


Two Sharps, Key of D, 5th above G. 
D bh #K G A B #C D 


1 2 3.4 5 6 7 8 
When F and C are Sharp, Do is on D. 


Three Sharps,Key of A, 5th above D. 


A B #C D EK #F #G A 
1 2 3.4 5 6 7 8 
When F, C, and G, are Sharp, Do-is on A. 


Four Sharps, Key of E, 5th above A. 

E #F #G A B #C #D E 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
When F, C, G, and D, are Sharp, Do is on E. 








F «© Sharps, key of B, 5th above E. 


y #C aD E #F #G #A B 
2 3 4 5 6 ee, 


en F, C, G, D, and A are Sharp, Do is on B. 


Six Sharps, key of F sharp. 
éF #G #A B #C #D #E #F 
1 2 3.4 5 8 2 a 
When F, C, G, D, A and E, are Sharp. Do is on F Sharp. 


Seven Sharps, key of C sharp. 
#C #D #K #k #G #A #B #C 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
When F, C, G, D, A, E and B are Sharp, Do is on C Sharp. 


SIGNATURES BY FLATS. 


One Flat, key of F, 4th above C. 
r G A Bb C D EK F 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


When there is one Flat, or when B is flat, Do is on F. 


Two Flats, key of B flat, 4th above F. 
B Cc D Eb F G A Bb 


1 2 3 4 “- 6 7 ©@ 
When B and E are Fiat, Do is on B flat. 


Three Flats, key of E flat. 


Eb F G Ab Bo C D Et 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
When B, E, and A are Flat, Do is on E flat. 
Four Flats, key of A flat. 
Ab Bt C pb Kb F G Ab 
1 2 3.4 5 6 78 
When B, E, A, and D, are Flat, Do is on A flat. 
Five flats, key of D flat. 
Db Et F Gb Ab Bb C Db 
1 2 3.4 5 6 7.8 
When B, E, A, D, and G, are Flat, Do is on D fat. 
Six Flats, key of G flat. 
Gb Ab Bb Cb Db Kb F Gb 
1 2 3.4 5 6 7 8 


When B, E, A, D, G, and E, are Flat, Do is on G flat. 


Seven Flats, key of C flat. 


Ch Db Eb Fb Gb Ab Bb Cb 
When B, E, A, D, G, E, and F, are, Flat, Do is on C flat. 


For the Voice. 
SYNOPSIS OF THRE SIGNATURES. 


Ist Position. 2d Positions 3d Position, 4th Position, 
Bass. | Tresre, Bass. | TR&BLE. Bass, | Tresie, Bass, | Tresis, 
44, 3b,| 4, 74,75, 1 16,64, | 24,50, | 14,6b,] 44.30, | 3+, 4 | 120. Ge. 


}-—— ———- aaa 


| aerate 1s ew ree 




















Four Sig. 


iii. 
Five Signatures. | Four Sig. | Four Sig. ! 


7th Position, 
| Tresre. 
2b, & #. 


5th Position. 6th Position. 
Bass, TREBLE, Bass. TREELE. Bass. 
2b,54,) 1%, 6b, | 2.7#,7b,| 3#, 4b, | 24, 56,1 










Four Sig. | 


Five Sig. | 


Four Sig. 


These Signatures should be committed to memory, the same as the 
Multiplication Table is learned:—by an intellectual effort. 


pcp Teachers and Scholars are reterred to the Vocal School for 
jc the minutie of explanation of all the above lessons. } 


Eprrox. 
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[FOR THE JOURNAL OF MUSIC.] 
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S. M. (Double.) 


1.A- rise, and bless the Lord, Ye peo-ple of his choice ; Arise,and bless the Lord your God, With heart and soul and voice. 2. Though high above all 


ee 





P 



























nt ee oe me 
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at ae) I 


3. O for the living flame 
From his own altar brought, 
To touch our lips, our souls inspire, 
And wing to heaven our thoughts! 





ss MA DVERTISEMENTS. 





Music and Musical Instruments. 





























4. God is our strength and song, 
And his salvation ours ; 
Then be his love in Christ proclaimég 
With all our ransomed powers. 


7 


ere 4 4. — 4 4. 4 4. + i a cenemanenpaneangity 4 4. 4 4 4 4 4 = ial 
ante <Sa eS es Sot oe es an a ae Mr 
7——s- 1 ee et ee oe ee o @-1-2=—ae-I-e 
praise, A-bove all bless - ing high, Whowould not fead his ho - ly name, And laud and mag- ni - fy? 


5. Arise, and bless the Lord ; 
The Lord your God adore ; 
Arise, and bless his glorious name, 
Henceforth, forevermore. 


IODA 0280200. 8 8888s 


b ENGRAVING. 
eae Ete BC VE BC BE We 
NO. 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Joy’s Building. 


A. BURDITT, Composer and Arranger of }Would inform all who wish any thing in his line, 


B. Military Music, and Instructor of Military 
Bands. 





EDWARD HARPER, 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 


of 
IRON AND WOOD FRAMES; 
NO. 84 COURT STREET, 
Prano-Forres } BOSTON. 


to Ler. 





lst. PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPES. 
eeu mses DAGUERRIAN GALLERIES OF PA- 
TENT PREMIUM COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
No. 75 COURT STREET, Boston, 
251 Broadway, N. York. 136 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
122 Baltimore street, Baltimore. Broadway, Saratoga 
Springs, Du Buquie, lowa, and Douw’s Buildings, Albany. 

These Portraits have been awarded the First Premium, 
and highest honor by the AMERICAN AND FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTES respectively, at their exhibitions, and the 
Mepa., at the great Boston Fair, (1844,) for the most beau- 
tiful colored Daguerreotypes ever produced; thus officially 
sustained in the position of superiority heretofore universally 
assigned them by the public. 

Constituting the oldest and most extensive establishment of 
the kind in the world, and containing upwards of a thousand 
pictures. Admittance free. 

(> Likenesses are taken every day, without regard to 
weather. 

Just published, and for sale as above, a spirited and most striking 
Lithograph of the Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, from a Photograph by 
Plumbe. 

Plumbe’s Premium Apparatus (being a decided improye- 
ment upon Prof. Petzval’s German Cameras ) and Rights, 
Plates, Cases, Chemicals, &c., wholesale and retail. 


“WAMES MANN, Taxipermisr, and Dealer in 
’ Foreign and Native Singing Birds, 


No. 22 1-2 WATER STREET; 
(Opposite the Office of the Boston Post,) BOSTON. 


BIRDS, QUADRUPEDS, &c., PRESERVED 


in @ Superior manner, in all their Pristine Beauty 
Satisfaction Warranted. 


American & European Singing Birds, Cages, &c* 





that he will accomplish any of the following items 
fat short notice :— 


(LF Invitation, Visiting, Business, Professional, and Mar- 
riage Carns, 

Maps, Charts, Diplomas, Bill-heads, &c., Engraved or 
Printed. ALSO, 

Plate-Printing generally:— 

Seals, Stencils, Music-Titles, Wood-Engraving, Door- 
plates, Coffin-plates, &e., in the best style, on reasonable 
terms. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Joy’s Building, 81 Washington Street, 





PIANO FORTES TO LET 


BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 
135 Washington st. 





SHEET MUSIC AND PIANO FORTES 
CONSTANTLY for sale by Oliver Ditson, 135 Washingten ot. 
ly. 





A CARD. 

Lessons given on the following branches of the 
science of Music, viz: Organ, Piano Forte, Musical 
Composition, and the cultivation of the voice as taught 
in the most celebrated European schools of music.— 
Teachers from the country will be taught on the most 
reasonable terms. 

I. B. WOODBURY, 
No. 2, Oprox, Boston, Mass. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Prre Forte Manufacturers at old stand, 402 and 406 Washiag- 
ton street. Boston. 
‘F GILBERT, Original partaer of Currier, 
ii. Sarrorp. 

Music for Teachers, Schools, and Choirs 
Hastings AND Brappury’s CotLection, New York Book. 
Vocat School, by H. W. Day. 

Gets for the Million.” By I.’ B. Woodbury. 
Davin’s Harp for smal] Choirs and Sabbath Schools. By 


H. W. Day. 
’ CONFERENCE HYMNS. 
Revivat Hymns. By H. W. Day, Nos. 1 and 2. 
For Sale at No, 8 Ceurt Square, Boston, and by 
the Bocksclicra, gemerally. 











GLEES for the million are ready 
and selling, neatly got out on stout paper, 24 
pages of the finest glees, most of which are 
mew inthis country. Orders directed to H. 
W. Day, Boston, promptly attended to. $1,50 
cts. per dogen 

SUNEGCING BOOMS, 

OF ALL KINDS ARE FURNISHED AT THE 

MUSICAL VISITOR OFFICE; 
No. 8, Court Square, Boston, Mass. 
(C7 At the Lowest Prices !! 
DAY’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 
HE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER HAS NOW 
COMMENCED A REGULAR MUSIC 
Scnoot, which will be conducted by four able Pro- 
fessors of Music. The departments are as follows 
lst. The Scientific teaching of Music to Schools 
and Classes, embracing the Cultivation of the 
Voice. 2d. Recitations and Practice in Har- 
mony, Thorough-Bass, Composition and 
Counterpoint. 3d. Instructions in the 
Practice of Wind and Stringed Orches- 
tral and Band Instruments. 4th. The- 
ory and Practice on Playing the Or- 
ganand Pianc-Forte. 5th, Instruc- 
tions in Rhetoric, and Practice on 
Writing Letter-Press Matter, for which 
Students will receive a compensation whea 
their articles are suitable to publish. Also 
instructions in Elocution and Decla- 
mation. A few Students can be 
accommodated with Board 
and the use of a Piano, 
for $2 & 50 cts 
per week. 
PersonS 
who do 
not want to 
pursue all the branches, 
ean enter either of the departments. ‘ 
THE WHOLE COURSE WILL j 
BE COMPLETED IN THREE YEARS. | 
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s e praise o a-ter, , eve ‘ 
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2 Grateful the cloud that o- ver Wide fields of bloom-ing cli >-ver, Swims, = _ rill that 
a a vans ll melas r 
Bass. , — a eee 
3. Streams of the wood-crowned mountain, Children of cloud and fou niain, W Wh ho dense « g snow-beds iced and 
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a ee i vie oe 
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fore us, With God’s great shield held o’er us, Whowill not join the cho-ru é band, Of our pee band. 
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gushes, From itis where day first blushes, And down the hill side + vss the plain, To bless the plain. 
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1 Fiscal of Seondian | ' Swell the song ; You ~ strain pro- “long, “Make the ‘Tem ‘prance army strong, Andon to vic- to-ry. 
2. Lift your ban-ners, Let them wave; © word to save; Who would fill a drunkard’s grave, And bear his in - fa-my. 
3 Raise the glo-rious watchword high “7 .ot, tli you die!" Let the ech-o reach the sky, And earth keep ju-bi-lee. 
4. Hast-en, »the hap - py day, e- thy gen - tle ray Tem-r'xancx all the world shall sway, And reign triumphantly ; 
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brave.Oh! ne'er should we forget our sires, Wher-ev-er we may be, They bravely won a gal-lant name, Aswarriors of the free. : 
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